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READERS WRITE 


Another State with Six Flags 

Your sketch of Texas and her six 
flags in a recent issue of PATHFINDER 
(Sept. 21) added to the spice and variety 
of a publication always mentally inspir- 
ing. South Carolina also has a six-flags 
history. In 1526, the Spaniards, under 
DeAyllon, established a colony near what 
is now Georgetown. It was short-lived. 
In 1562, the French, under Ribault estab- 
lished a colony near what is now Beau- 
fort. In 1670, the English effected per- 
manent settlement in Charleston harbor 
In 1776, before the Declaration of In- 
dependence, South Carolina had already 
declared herself an independent republic 
with John Rutledge as president. Her 
flag was the parent of the palmetto and 
crescent on blue, used as a state flag today. 
The two other changes representing new 
flags were, of course, the United States and 
the Confederate states 





- L. Pickens 
Paducah Jr. College, 
Paducah, Ky. 


A Separate Institution 

In PATHFINDER, Sept. 21, you state, 
“Kagawa is a ~~ of the Princeton 
University (U. S.) Divinity School. This, 
I believe, is an error, for Princeton Uni- 
versity has no divinity school. Kagawa 
is a graduate of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., a neighboring institution on 
friendly terms with the University, but 
completely separated in its organization ... 

Harry Peters 

Quezaltenango, 
Guatemala, C. A. 

[The reader in Guatemala is correct.—Ed] 

Praise for “America’s Answer” 

Your editorial, “America’s Answer 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 12) is the best state- 
ment of the issues at stake between the 


” 


United States and its totalitarian chal- 
lengers that I have read... 

H. W. Caldwell 
Medical Lake, Wash. 


At the risk of being called intolerant, I 
will say that anyone who is not in abso- 
lute accord with your recent editorial 


“America’s Answer” is not a true Amer- 
ican, 

Edgar M. Robbins 
Detroit, Mich. 


W hat about the Graham? 

Where is the Graham in your lineup of 
automobiles (PATHFINDER, Oct. 12)?... 
My interest is purely abstract, since I 
neither sell Grahams nor own stock in 
the company. 

Geo. L. Ream 
Grandview, Mo. 

{The Graham car is not in production now, al- 

though officials say it may be produced later.—Ed.] 


The Names of Post Offices 

It isn’t often that I can find anything 
to take issue with you. But in the issue 
of May 18, you mention odd names of 
post offices in the U.S. The Official Pos- 
tal Guide for July, 1940, does not have 
the following listed: Loafer’s Glory, Dirty 
John Creek, Charlie’s Bunion, and Why 
Not; nor does the Guide show such post 
offices to have been discontinued during 
the year. Two post offices I used to visit 
occasionally, but now discontinued, were 
Turnip Hole, Clarion Co., Pa., and Rob- 
ber’s Roost, in the Chickasaw nation in 
the old Indian Territory ... Several years 
ago a community in Missouri desired a 
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post office in its locality . . . The Post 
Office Department wrote the petitioners 
asking what they would like the office 
named. They answered they were not 
particular as long as it was something 
peculiar. So the office was established and 
is in existence today, Peculiar, Cass 
County, Mo. 
Seward E. Emmons 

Georgetown, Me. 

[PATHFINDER listed the names as post office 
names of the past, not the present. Thanks to Mr. 
Emmons for an amusing addition to the current list. 
~Ed.] 


Lutherans Omitted 

I dread to correct so fine a lady as 
W. Cc. T. U. President Ida B. Wise Smith, 
but in h»r list of denominations and mem- 
bers (PATHFINDER, Oct. 5), she does not 
include the American Lutheran Church, 
nor the Norwegian, the Swedish, Danish 
and many other Lutheran groups which 
have a membership of 2,209,218, so that 
the total number of Lutheran members in 
the U. S. is 4,866,512 and the Lutheran 
Church is the third largest denomination 
among Protestants... 

M. F. Amelung, Sec’y. 

Rocky Mountain Conference, 
American Lutheran Church, 
Otis, Colo. 


Birthplace of Tesla 

I have a correction to make in connec- 
tion with an article on inventor Nicola 
Tesla in your Oct. 5 issue. Nikola Tesla 
was not born in Linz, Austria, but in Lika, 
Yugoslavia... 

Mrs. Dana Sherwood 
Denver, Colo. 

[Tesla lists his birthplace as ‘‘Smiljan, Lika (border 
country of Austria-Hungary)’’ for Who’s Who in 
and as ‘“Smiljau, Servia,’’ for 
Cumulative Encyclopedia. None of these places is listed 
in modern atlases—Ed.] 


imerica, Winston's 
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RHYME & REASON 


E MUST have a weak spot o1 
W a character before we can 
much. People that @ not laugh 
or take more of anything than is ¢ 
































them, or use anything but dicti 
words, are admirable subjects { 
ographies. But ‘we don’t care m 


those flat pattern flowers that pr: 
in the herbarium. 
HO! 
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Men who undertake considerablk 
even in a regular way, ought to 
ground to presume ability. 


. * * 


He could raise scruples dark and nic 
And after solve ’em in a trice; 
As if Divinity had catch’d 
The itch, on purpose to be scratch d. 
—BUTLER 
It is better to wear out than fo m 
—Bishop CUMBERL 3 \) 


* * * 


Rightness expresses of actions 
straightness does of lines; and thx 
no more be two kinds of right acti: 
there can be two kinds of straight 

—HERBERT SPEN( 

Aromatic plants bestow 

No spicy fragrance while they gron 

But crush’d or trodden to the gro: 

Diffuse their balmy sweets around 


—GOLDSMITH 


7 * 


In great straits and when hope is 
the boldest counsels are the safest. 
aon’ 
Nothing is too high for the dari 
mortals: we would storm heaven 
in our folly. | 
—HORAC! , 
By audacity, great fears are con 
smell otl ) ¢ \ 
The Autumn is old; 
The sere leaves are flying; 
He hath gather’d up gold, 
And now he is dying;— S 
Old age, begin sighing! 
—HOoOD 
Few men have 
highest bidder. 
GEORGE 


* * * 


virtue to withsta) ; 


WASHING10 


Everyone is as God made him, an: 
a great deal worse, 
—CERVAN 


* * * 


A cheerful life is what the Muses love, 


A soaring spirit is their prime delig/. 
—WORDSWORTH 


Life often presents us with a ch 
evils, rather than of goods. 
—C. C. COl 


. * * 


The souls of emperors and cobb| 
cast in the same mould . . . The san 
son that makes us wrangle with a ne! 
bour causes a war betwixt princes. 

—MONTAIGN 


* * * 


Each loss has its compensation 
There is healing for every pai". 









But the bird with a broken pinion 
Never soars so high again>- I 
—BUTTERWORTH t 
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POLL— 


Mighty Close, but the Race Is Still Willkie’s 


TOT since 1916, when California 
kicked over the traces and Wilson 
edved out Hughes for the Presidency, 
have we seen anything like the chang- 
ing nature of voting sentiment in this 
close 1940 contest.for the White House. 
But in spite of much public indecis- 
ion a clear-cut pattern has emerged 
from the scramble. Today the Willkie 
prairie-fire is sweeping across the 
country from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
lic, carrying with it everything in its 
path. And the strange part of it is 
that it started in Maine, swept south- 
ward, then westward, and is 
now backtracking itself and 
making side-trips into every 


corner of the land. Every 
corner except the Solid 
South, where it has run 


ack into the stone wall of 
. tradition dating back to 
the War Between the States 
| tradition broken in part 
only during the Smith-Hoo+ 
ver race of 1928. 
In our poll last week, we 
showed that Willkie senti- 
ent indicated victory for 
him in the Farm Belt, Lake 
States, Eastern Seaboard 
States and New England, 
whereas he seemed to be 
losing the Solid South, Bor- 
der States, Mountain States 
ind Pacific Coast States. All 
told, the poll gave him 23 
states and 300 electoral votes, 
is against 25 states for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and 231 elec- 
toral votes. But that was 
last week. Now it appears 
that Willkie may carry even 
nore, 
..» Three Reasons 


No such general set-back and re- 
versal of form have been seen since 
the first Roosevelt landslide. While 
1936 saw the President getting more 
electoral votes and carrying more 
States than he did in 1932, he never- 
theless lost strength in that year in 
ore than half the nation’s counties, 

il his popularity was beginning to 

ine in all but the industrial areas, 

hich gave him the bulk of his huge 
ority, And the same reasons that 
Started the Roosevelt decline four 
ears ago, a decline that continued 

ith undiminished force into the 1938 

ngressional elections, are still work- 
ing toward the downfall of the New 
Veal. Whether justified or not, these 
reasons are simple, basic things. which 
the public readily understands, and 


{ 


which voters constantly repeat when 
being polled: (1) That two terms is 
enough for any President and that it’s 
time for a change; (2) the fear that 
Roosevelt’s policies may get us into 
war despite his assurances that he is 
striving for peace; and (3) the fear 
that continuance of unlimited New 
Deal spending will lead'‘the nation into 
bankruptcy. 

Who are the people who express 
ihese thoughts to us? Who are the 
people who give support to Wendell 
Willkie? Facts divulged by our polls 


Messner in The Rocheste 


Unknown Factor: The Independent-Minded “Undecided” Vote 


disclose that 80 per cent of the relief 
voters were for President Roosevelt 
in 1936, but today the percentage is 
closer to 70. Separate polls taken 
among doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
teachers, professional and business 
groups in general, show a reverse sit- 
uation—with the preference about 70 
per cent in favor of Willkie. Many 
professional people supported Roose- 
velt four years ago who are transfer- 
ring their allegiance now. The farm 
vote defection, while not so great as 
that in the professional groups, is 
nonetheless pronounced. Thus, voters 
in every walk of life are shifting from 
the President to his Republican oppo- 
nent, so that it cannot be said there js 
class against class. Note the divided 
loyalties in labor’s ranks, for example. 

Although millions of voters still sup- 
port President Roosevelt, especially 


r 
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mea-Union 


labor and the unemployed on relief, 
the New Deal is losing strength even 
in these groups. But because the lat- 
ter are so populous and because they 
are concentrated in those states with 
the largest electoral vote, it is going 
to be an almost superhuman task to 
bring about a Willkie victory. The 
situation means this: if the Republican 
candidate is to get even 51 per cent of 
the popular vote (though he can win 
without that), he will have to get over 
25,000,000 votes on November 5. This 
would be about 8,000,000 more than 
Landon won in 1936, and some 2,000,- 
000 less than Roosevelt received in that 
contest. All of which indicates what a 
close race is in prospect, with ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 votes likely to 
be cast. 

Our current poll shows 
Willkie winning a majority 
of the electoral vote and a 
majority of the states, but 
the plurality in each state is 
so small (see _ tabulation, 
page 4) that a mighty last- 
minute drive by the New 
Dealers might be sufficient to 
overcome the jndicated Re- 
publican lead and carry the 
President to a_ third-term 
victory. But the race simply 
cannot be one-sided—it is 
bound to be close. 


...-A“Protest’’ Vote 


Please remember that our 
poll for this week shows 
sentiment as it exists only 
up to October 26, ten days 
before the election. It does 
not reflect any change in 
opinion resulting from 
Roosevelt’s five “purely cam- 
paign” speeches, which were 
Scheduled as an eleventh- 
hour move to stem the Will- 
kie tide. What effect these 
speeches will have, how they 
and the President’s defense inspection 
trips will influence the public, is an 
unknown quantity, just 4s the “un- 
decided,” independent-minded vote is 
an unknown quantity. 

But if we are to judge solely on the 
scientific basis of trends, then nothing 
can stop Willkie. The swing to him 
represents a PROTEST vote—a vote 
which airs dissatisfaction over all the 
real or imagined faults of our govern- 
ment in the past 7% years. It repre- 
sents the same sort of trend that swept 
Roosevelt into office in 1932 when the 
PROTEST vote brushed Hoover into 
ihe discard. In that sense, therefore, 
the swing may be described as being 
not so much pro-Willkie as anti- 
Roosevelt. The President’s tremend- 
ous and remarkably loyal following 
has been a personal thing. In times 
past, while strongly condemning his 








































































































































subordinates, the people have absolv- 
ed the President of any blame for cer- 
tain actions of the New Deal. How 
strong this half-worshipful following 
remains, is a speculation. 

And now, let us say a word about 
the objectivity of our findings. In this 
campaign, we have received thousands 
of letters from readers accusing us of 
being either pro-Roosevelt or pro- 
Willkie. Regardless of our personal 
conviction about a third term, how- 
ever, we have conducted a fair, un- 
biased, impartial poll. In fact, after 
carrying a ballot in PATHFINDER 
some time ago, we frankly told our 
readers that we could hardly believe 
their sentiments expressed the senti- 
ments of the entire country. 

We said this although we knew that 
PATHFINDER’s circulation was just 
about as good a cross-section of the 
nation as could be found anywhere. 
But the filled-in ballots we received 
from our readers were so overwhelm- 
ingly pro-Willkie that we doubted their 
statistical validity. Yet, as time went 
on, and as our regular cross-section 
poll got into its full swing, with sam- 
ples coming in from one state after 
another, we began to sense the fact that 
our PATHFINDER family poll, as one- 
sided as it first appeared, actually re- 
flected nation-wide sentiment to a 
marked degree. 


... The Vote for Willkie 

Today, as we go to press, we cite 
as further corroboration of our own 
current figures the following polls, all 
conducted on a fairly large scale and 
all showing these pro-Willkie percent- 
ages in different localities: 51 per cent 
in New York state—New York Daily 
News; 51 per cent in Illinois, 52 per 
cent in Indiana, 53 per cent in Wis- 
consin, 56 per cent in Iowa, 52 per 
cent in Michigan—Chicago Tribune; 
66 per cent in Kansas—Chanute Trib- 
une; 53 per cent in Ohio—Columbus 
Dispatch; 61 per cent in Ohio — 
Youngstown Vindicator; 51 per cent 
im Pennsylvania — Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette. The Gallup poll still shows 
Roosevelt winning, but by a margin 
so small that-the big industrial states 
would be brought within the Willkie 
fold on the slightest shift. Thus, Dr. 
Gallup and the newspaper polls con- 
firm the trend, even though their fig- 
ures in some cases are not so pro- 
nounced as ours, 

Based on the results of our poll to 
date, we interpret our figures as mean- 
ing this: an indicated Willkie victory 
with 353 electoral votes. And should 
the swing to him continue at its pres- 
ent rate up to election day, he may 
get even as many as 385 electoral 
votes, leaving only the Solid South and 
its adjoining Border States to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt—13 states in all. In 
the remaining 35 states, it would not 
be surprising if Wendell Willkie won 
on the slim margin of 2,000,000 votes 
—a political phenomenon indeed. 


— 


oon 
Publisher 





353 for Willkie 


HIS 48-state tabulation is the last that PATHFINDER will publish in the 194: 
it shows Wendell Lewis Willkie now looking mor, 
than ever like the next President of the United States—far more so than in oy 
state-by-state line-up of last week. The figures below tell the story: 29 stat, 
and 353 electoral votes for the Hoosier-born Republican nominee, as against | 
states and 178 electoral’ votes for President Roosevelt. 
though, that the race is in the bag. 
there is yet time for the picture 


Presidential campaign. 


third term. 
be pretty evenly divided: 


Roosevelt 
3936 

Plurality 
BORDER STATES 
SEP 172,242 
FPP are: F 158,177 
EE 6 aco Saws Go Reed 402,152 
EE... coc 0.0 ean 254,847 
MS 8. oc hacddn de 180,567 
West Virginia ......... 177,096 
FARM STATES 
I ire er 133,779 
NS ai oc.d'a oleae 66,793 
CE ere 348 
TEED, i+ 03 estadiodes 99,723 
North Dakota .......... 90,249 
South Dakota .......... 34,160 
WPISOGMEEE \. << os cc cdees 422,156 
LAKE STATES 
RE eee 712,606 
ND in, oo na ily cy mae 243,404 
RP ree 317,061 
Ohio .. ~ ng: 619,413 
MOUNTAIN STATES 
RR, «0 cad vente 53,289 
ee ere 113,754 
er a 59,427 
MPOMEOMA xcs ccanteet& 96,092 
Novella. .~. =. «ekedaees 20,002 
New Mexico ........ 44,128 
ee pe er 85,691 
endian... sce. . 23,885 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Connecticut 103,504 
Maine els 42,490 
Massachusetts ........ 174,103 
New Hampshire 3,818 
Rhode Island ... 40,221 
Vermont ..... 18,899 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 





California .. 930,405 
Oregon ..... che: Toca 144,027 
Washington .. 252,687 
SEABOARD STATES 

a a ee 15,688 
Re ee 363,528 
New York ..... oo cee ee 
Pennsylvania 663,488 
SOLID SOUTH STATES 
Alabama 202,838 
Arkansas 114,726 
Florida .. 170,869 
ee pe eee 218,422 
Louisiana 256,103 
Mississippi .. 152,875 
North Carolina .... 392,858 
South Carolina 112,145 
Texas ... 630,611 
Virginia ...... 136,644 
United States Total ...11,072,014 


NOTE: These figures cover PATHFINDER’s poll findings up to Oetober 26, ten 
The next issue of PATHFINDER will be dated 


days before the actual election. 


to change. 


Indicated Pluralities 





ROOSEVELT 

103,032 11 

13,066 8 
145,262 15 
100,100 11 
102,600 11 

5,250 8 

230,000 11 

108,360 9 

49,280 11 

135,300 7 

11,600 4 

23,370 4 

187,660 12 

170,000 29 

431,250 14 

225,620 19 

299,000 26 
12,600 3 

54,732 6 

3,080 4 
11,520 4 
8,460 3 

56,550 8 
25,650 4 

8,400 3 

201,240 8 

(Landon’s ) 93,620 5 

205,800 17 

76,360 4 

19,140 4 

(Landon’s ) 56,056 a 

68,080 22 

9,240 5 

37,500 8 
10,660 3 

44,048 16 

111,636 47 

147,200 36 
176,960 11 
87,026 9 
155,660 7 
180,488 12 
222.530 10 
145,960 9 
119,800 13 
112,000 8 
476,000 23 
88,400 11 

2,284,708 3,090,238 178 353 


Nevember 9—too late for publishing an additional pre-election tabulation. 


PATHFINDER 


This does not mea 
It is still extremely close in many states, a: 
As Emil Hurja declares in his eu 
rent analysis, it is possible that Willkie may wax even stronger and Win as man 
as 385 electoral votes. And by the same token, it is possible that his present s]i 
numerical margin will shift to the President, in which case there would lx 

As things stand, no matter what happens, the popular vote 


Indicated : —~ a Vote 
Now 
WILLKIE ROOSEVELT WILLKIE 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Battler 


Since his acceptance speech to the 
Iemocratic National Convention last 
July, President Roosevelt’s campaign 
strategy has been to engage in no 
“purely political debate” with the Re- 
publican Presidential nominee, Wen- 
dell Willkie, 

In fact, while Willkie has been 
stumping the country, denouncing the 
Roosevelt Administration day after 
day, the President has virtually ig- 
nored him. Last week, however, he 
abandoned this passive attitude for 
an aggressive political tour of his 
own. His reason for the switch in tac- 
tics was explained in a _ prepared 
statement issued at a White House 
press conference: 


There has been in this campaign... 

systematic program of falsification 
f fact by the opposition. The Pres- 
ident believes ... it is a deliberate 
falsificationgof fact. He has there- 
fore decided to tell the American peo- 
ple what these misrepresentations have 
been and in what respect they are 
false. With that purpose in mind, the 
President will make five speeches be- 
tween now and election day. 


To be interspersed with back-plat- 
form talks and tours through defense 
plants, the five speeches were sched- 
uled for Philadelphia, New York City, 
Brooklyn, Cleveland and the Presi- 
dent’s Hyde Park, N. Y., home the 
night before election day. It was first 
ndicated, however, that one of the 
speeches might be made in Baltimore, 
Md. Immediately, Willkie, who was 
slated to speak there the same night, 
innounced to newsmen that he “would 
be delighted to share the platform 

ith Mr. Roosevelt.” But the White 
House rejected the offer. Said Presi- 
dential Secretary Stephen Early: “We 
have heard nothing from Mr. Willkie. 

If | were going to invite you to my 
e, | would send you my invitation 
[ don’t think I would send it if I 
knew you were not coming.” The up- 
t was that the President decided to 
his third major speech in Brook- 
N.. ae 

» Willkie, the President’s plan to 
lose his “falsifications,” was evi- 
ce that “we’ve got them on the 
”’ that Roosevelt was alarmed over 
poll-revealed gains in Willkie’s 
igth (see page 3). But the Pres- 
showed no dismay. The day be- 
starting on his political junket, he 
asked whether he had changed 
prediction on the outcome of the 
tion, a prediction he had sealed in 
ivelope and put in his desk three 
eks before. He replied he saw no 

son to change it. 

ist week, the President’s Philadel- 
i speech, delivered in Convention 
‘all before a wildly cheering crowd 
Of 16,000, was history. The Repub- 
licans knew as well as he, he de- 


- 





International 


A Visitor: The Earl of Athlone 


clared, that it was false to state “that 
the President , . . telephoned to Musso- 
lini or Hitler to sell Czechoslovakia 
down the river; or that the... un- 
employed ... are going to be driven 
into concentration camps; or that the 
social security funds of the nation will 
not be in existence when the workers 
of today are old enough to apply for 
them; or that the election of the pres- 
ent government means the end of 
American democracy 
years.” The Republicans, he charged, 
had imported the dictator’s technique 
of propaganda, the technique “of re- 
peating and repeating falsehoods, with 
the idea that by constant repetition 
and no contradiction the misstatements 
will finally come to be believed.” 
The Republican charge that his Ad- 
ministration had “secretly entered 
into agreements with foreign nations,” 
leading into involvement in foreign 
war, the President branded a “fantas- 
tic misstatement.” He gave his “most 
solemn assurance” that he had not 
made any secret commitment of any 
kind “to involve this nation in any 
war or for any other purpose.” The 
charge, moreover, that his Administra- 
tion “wishes to lead this country into 
war” was “outrageously false’”—‘“con- 
trary to every fact, every purpose of 
the past eight years... It is for peace 
I have labored; and it is for peace | 
shall labor all the days of my life.” 
Roosevelt was particularly sarcas- 
tic over the Republican’s “false 
charge” that “our whole industrial 
system is prostrate, that business is 
stifled and can make no profits.” The 
fact was, he said, that “9,000,000 more 
men and women are employed in pri- 
vate industry now than in March of 
1933”; the average hourly earnings of 
factory workers were now 67 cents, 
compared to 56 cents in the boom year 
of 1929, while the current cost of liv- 
ing is 22 per cent lower than in 1929. 
As for fhe charge the New Deal had 


within four, 


made it impossible for American busi- 
ness to “make a profit,” “corporations 
as a whole showed losses of almost 
$4,000,000,000” in 1932, but “by now... 
that deficit has been wiped out, and 
corporations are reporting profits of 
$4,000,000,000 a year.” 

Though Roosevelt’s decision to go 
after Willkie on the political stump 
was the major development in his 
week, other business was not neglect- 
ed. In the interests of hemisphere 
defense he not only personally greet- 
ed a new group of Latin-American 
military officers studying U. S. pre- 
paredness but also entertained the 
Governor General of Canada, the Earl 
of Athlone and his wife, at Hyde Park. 
What the Earl, an uncle of the Brit- 
ish King George VI, and the President 
discussed was not revealed, but few 
doubted that closer collaboration be- 
tween the U. S. and the British Empire 
had been considered. 

Meanwhile, there was no weaken- 
ing in the Roosevelt Administration’s 
strong stand against Japan. Federal 
Loan Administrator Jesse Jones an- 
nounced that further loans to China 
were under consideration in exchange 
for valuable Chinese metals, such as 
tungsten. From the British Crown 
Colony at Hong Kong came a report 
that intake valves of a type used only 
on U. S. submarines had been stored 
there for two months, which indicated 
likely U, S.-British naval co-operation 
against Japan if she went too far. And 
U. S. Navy authorities in the Far East 
ordered the families of all naval men 
in the Philippines to return to the 
United States. On top of this, it was 
announced that two U. S. Army Air 
Corps squadrons would be sent to the 
Philippines and that the islands would 
be defended as long as the U, S, con- 
trolled them. 


Politics: Like a War 


The Presidential battle of 1940 soar- 
ed to its full fierce height last week. 
After months of minor political raids 
and skirmishes, the biggest guns that 
either side could muster were brought 
to the front. They boomed continu- 
ously, crowding virtually everything 
else from the air waves, the press, and 
public gatherings. By its sheer volume 
and bulk, the election contest finally 
eclipsed the European war in popular 
interest, and caught the full attention 
of the American people. 

Like a war taking place on many 
fronts, the campaign was a bewildering 
maze of actions and counter-actions. 
Thus, in a single day last week, cross- 
fire came from these big and lesser 
political guns: 

1) In ~. Philadelphia, temporarily 
abandoning his role as President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt stepped forth 
as “Candidate” Roosevelt. For 45 min- 
utes he held the major radio net- 
works to assail the Republican party 
for “deliberate falsifications” against 
him and his 7-vear administration 
(see col. 1). 

2) Following the President on the 
air, Republican nominee Wendell Will- 
kie departed from his prepared speech 
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to accuse his opponent of discussing 
the issues of 1932, and ignoring those 
of 1940. After a gruelling week of 
campaigning through the middle West, 
his hoarse voice showing signs of 
strain, Willkie again expressed his con- 
viction that the executive powers gath- 
ered by the President were comparable 
to those of any dictator. Repeatedly 
he stressed that the re-election of 
Roosevelt to a third term would en- 
danger American democracy. 

3) Speaking from Washington 15 
minutes before the President, Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson argued that 
the election of Willkie would be a 
“tragedy,” because the Republican 
candidate lacks “the confidence of the 
working people.” Jackson lashed at 
Willkie for his refusal to “draft wealth 
along with men,” and for his proposal 
to spend a “great portion of relief 
funds through private contractors,” 
thus “farming out human relief on a 
cost-plus basis.” 

4) Former Governor of New York 
Alfred E. Smith, who was Democratic 
Presidential nominee in 1928, told a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., audience that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was the “chief apostle” 
of class hatred. 

5) At Rochester, N. Y., New York 
Governor Herbert Lehman declared 
that Willkie, if elected, would be un- 
able to fulfill his pledge for a strong 
defense program because of opposition 
from within his own party. , 

6) In Bloomington, Ill., Senator 
Charles McNary, Republican nominee 
for Vice President, charged that New 
Deal politicians had tried to force 
farmers to “kick-back” part of their 
farm benefit checks. But he absolved 
his opponent, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A, Wallace, for com- 
plicity, 

7) Busy at campaign duties like most 
of his Congressional colleagues, Sena- 
tor Alben Barkley of Kentucky stepped 
into the crucial New York State drive 
by accusing Willkie of misrepresent- 
ing the New Deal record, and declared 
him to ~be either “unreliable or ig- 
norant,.” 

Though the day in which all the 
foregoing oratory took place was a 
special occasion—designated by the 
Republicans as “National No Third 
Term Day,” and by the Democrats as 
“National Roosevelt Youth Day”— it 
was not markedly different from other 
days of last week. For the campaign 
was in its final climactic stage, with 
both sides hastening to make every 
possible last-minute gain. 





Defense: First Conscripts 

With 17,000,000 men registered for 
selective service—500,000 more than 
expected—government officials last 
week moved swiftly to get draftees 
into Army camps. 

While local draft boards were busy 
sorting registration cards, it was dis- 
closed that the draft “lottery” would 
be held in Washington this week to 
determine the order in which the 
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Stimson: “Only God and Hitler’ 


draftees would be called. Then Sec- 
retary of War Henry Stimson outlined 
the conscription schedule, The first 
installment of 30,000 draftees would 
be inducted into the Army for a year’s 
training on November 18, After that 
the induction procedure would be: 
60,000 ion December 2; 60,000 on Jan- 
uary 3; 90,000 on January 15; 160,000 
on February 10; 200,000 on March 5; 
and 200,000 on June 15—a total of 
800,000. 


Asked how many more conscripts 
would be called up beyond June 15, 
‘Stimson declared: “Only God and Hit- 
ler know what will happen.” 

With the draft machinery gears ap- 


parently meshing smoothly, there 
were these other defense develop- 
ments: 


¢ The War Department announced 
that an additional 130,000 National 
Guardsmen—nearly all those not al- 
ready mobilized—would be mustered 
into service between January 9 and 
February 3. 

e In a message to the commanders 
of the four U. S. field armies, Gen. 
George C, Marshall, Army Chief of 
Staff, warned that there must be “no 
pampering of individuals, no distinc- 
tions between men because of their 
previous military experience or condi- 
tion of entry into the service” during 
the current Army expansion, but “a 
spirit of mutual respect and co-oper- 
ation.” 

@ To help build up the nation’s sup- 
ply of vital war supplies, Commerce 
Secretary Jesse Jones disclosed that 
plans were under way to establish a 
tin smelter in the United States cap- 
able of producing 18,000 tons of fine 
tin a year from Bolivian concentrates. 
At present, this country is largely de- 
pendent on the Dutch East Indies for 
tin ore and on Great Britain for tin 
smelting. Since the United States nor- 
mally consumes about 75,000 tons of 
tin annually, the new arrangement 
would make it only partially indepen- 
dent of the Far East and Great Britain 
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for its supplies of this metal. 

@ In view of the Nazi scorn « 
“decadent democracies,” U. § 
tary authorities read with inter: 
article in the Germafr paper De, 
Allgemeine Zeitung on the U. S. 
Written by Rear Admiral Rx 
Gadow of the German Navy, th 
cle declared that “owing to la 
practical test in warfare, the 
quality of the American fleet 
-asy to estimate, but undoubt: 
is high.” The U. S. Navy, he sai: 
designed for a sea war “foug! 
fensively on far-flung oceans 
added: “Despite the moderat 
cipline of personnel and irres 
ness, the American is a good fi 
The shipbuilding and arms ind 
in America are excellent.” 

@® Angry at a Buffalo, N., Y., 
who suspended sentence on a 
fessed thief on condition that th« 
join the Army, Col. John R. | 
commander of the Northwestern ° 
York Army recruiting district, 
him a letter of rebuke. Said Col. kK: 
“The United States Army does 
operate a reform school. Men 
criminal records: are not accepte: 
the service and the mere fact 
official action has been taken on a 
crime, as in this case, automati: 
makes a man ineligible for enlistm« 

e At the Pratt Institute in B: 
lyn, N. Y., it was disclosed thai a 
course in the construction of air-raid 
shelters was being given to archit: 
tural students and a limited number; of 
outsiders. “If ever America is a! 
tacked,” said the instructor, “it wil! | 
an air war and not a defense war, : 
as far as civilian defenses are « 
cerned we .are entirely unprepar: 

———— ——— 


° 
Americana— 

“Today’s Special”: A restauran 
Cleveland, O., advertised a “hang: 
breakfast” consisting of: “One ju 
orange juice, coffee, toast, two asp! 
and our sympathy, 50 cents.” 

Change: Because the word “con 
ed,” sounds “harsh, with faint su: 
tions of horizontal stripes up 
river,” Magistrate Henry H. Cur 
has announced in New York thal 
word “fined” will be stamped or 
licenses of motorists found guil! 
traffic violations. 

Aging: To celebrate his 84th b 
day, James H. Hocking, of Hack 
sack, N. J., hiked 54 miles in 11 h 
and 50 minutes. Fourteen years 
ier, observing his 70th birthday 
hiked from Chicago to New Yor! 
17 days. 

Proof: Instead of appearing in ¢ 
in Menominee, Mich., to ans 
charges of speeding, Fred Mathes s« 
police a note. It said: “I was 
driving 40 miles per hour—not 
Menominee. I have too much respe¢! 
for the springs in my car to drive 1is' 
that on Menominee streets.” 


} 
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WAR ABROAD 





France vs. Britain? 


Four months ago France surrender- 
ed, agreeing to an armistice which left 
more than half her territory occupied 
hy German troops. Since then the dic- 
tatorial government of aged Marshal 
Petain, in which swarthy appeaser and 
Vice Premier Pierre Laval is the real 
power, has been edging ever closer to 
complete and servile imitation of the 
N iZ\s. 

Last week, as Laval was granted an 
audience with Adolf Hitler “some- 
where in France,” persistent rumors 
spread that France would go all the 
way by declaring war on her former 
ally, Britain. 

A tip-off on what might be coming 
was heard a few days before the Hit- 
ler-Laval meeting, when British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill addressed 

radio appeal to France. Declaring 
that “For 30 years, in peace and war, 
| marched with you, and I am march- 

« still,’ Churchill pleaded with 
Frenchmen: “What we ask... in our 
struggle to win the victory we will 
share With you, is that if you cannot 
help us, at least you will not hinder 
us.” 

Observers also read a second signifi- 
cance into the speech—a conviction 
that the tide was turning for Britain. 
It breathed more eloquently his con- 
fidence in victory than any previous 
statement Churchill had made. Twice 
it deliberately taunted the Germans 
with the most contemptuous epithet 
French or Germans know—‘“Boche,” 
French slang for cabbage-head or 
numbskull, 

Calling Germany “the common ene- 

v,”’ Churchill, in this speech calcu- 
latedly written for Frenchmen, taunt- 
ed Hitler with a wit that was as Gallic 
as it was brave. Obviously jibing at 
Hitler’s recent “Keep your shirts on— 
| am coming” threat, Churchill said: 
“We are waiting for the long-promised 
invasion—so are the fishes.” 

Churchill told France: “We seek to 
beat the life and soul out of Hitler and 
Hitlerism ... In 1941 we shall have 

mmand of the air. Remember what 
that means ... The story is not yet 

nished, but it will not be so long. 
We are on his track and so are our 
friends across the Atlantic Ocean, . . 
Kemember, we shall never stop, never 
eary and never give in.” 

Meantime, still suffering horrible 
bombings, the British spread the 
lights of their Royal Air Force bomb- 
ers from Germany to industrial north- 
ern Italy, In the Red Sea, a British 
destroyer wrecked an Italian destroy- 
er, chalking up another naval victory 
over Italy—whose Duce Churchill had 
called Hitler’s “little Italian accom- 
plice, trotting along hopefully and 
we: ... but very timidly at his 
Sic e.” 


There was little doubt last week 








that the French, as a people, were 
hoping and praying for Britain to win. 
But no one could tell whether her 
leaders would sell France out to Ger- 
many in return for promises of a 
“fair peace.” The Vichy government 
indignantly denied that France would 
join the Nazis in war, and implied that 
Laval was negotiating merely for the 
return of the government to Verseilles. 

Correspondents reported that Pe- 
tain and General Weygand reputedly 
were against aiding the Germans, Bul 
the suspicion remained that ambitious 
Laval might covet the post of France’s 
Quisling; and that in return for that 
power he would agree at least to turn 
the remains of the French fleet over to 
the Axis, which could well use the 
French ships in their Mediterranean 
drive. 

While the French were trying to 
make up their minds, Dictator Hitler, 
accompanied by his Foreign Minister, 
his treaty writers and most of his High 
Command, conferred with Dictator 
Franco on the Spanish border. The 
most obvious matter for their dis- 
cussion was a combined German- 
Spanish attack on Gibraltar, Mean- 
time, to show which way the wind 
was blowing, the Spaniards arrested 
deposed King Carol of Rumania and 
his mistress, Magda Lupescu, who had 
fled Rumania to escape Hitler’s anger. 





. . . Balkans: Hope and Facts 

Walking along a Yugoslav road, re- 
ports The New York Times, a British 
diplomat heard a peasant exclaim to 
the pig he was driving, “Get along 
there, Churchill.” “Why do you call 
your pig Churchill?” asked the diplo- 
mat. “Because,” the peasant replied, 
“he is my last hope.” 


Though most Yugoslavs, and indeed 
all the Balkan nations, must have felt 
the same as the peasant in the story, 
Yugoslavia last fortnight signed a new 
trade pact with Germany. Of the pact 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister Alexander 
Cinear-Markovitch said: “Our collab- 





Whitelaw, London Daily Herald 
Stakin: Still a Question Mark 





oration (with Germany) is not only 
economic but political.” 

Even though the average Balkan 
national may hate and dread the Nazi 
“new order in Europe,” that would 
not be likely to prevent such over- 
turns. For though their hope of event- 
ual freedom lies in a British victory, 
the Balkan peoples sullenly realize 
that at present the Axis powers have 
the upper hand in their part of the 
world, The only two countries which 
may put up an effective fight against 
Nazi domination are Greece and tough 
little Turkey—and they are both na- 
tions which Britain can reach by sea. 

And last week the Axis powers were 
beginning to put the pressure on 
Greece and Turkey to fall into line. 
Speaking of these two nations which 
are still friendly to Britain, Virginio 
Gayda, Mussolini’s mouthpiece, omin- 
ously growled: “History will elimi- 
nate these residues.” In Berlin, an 
“official spokesman” warned that 
these two countries had better learn 
which side their bread was buttered 
on, and quickly. Though it was de- 
nied elsewhere, it was reported in 
Greek circles in Cairo, Egypt, that the 
Axis had already made political and 
territorial demands upon Greece. 

Last week Turkey was still firmly 
asserting that it would fight to the 
death any German attempt to cross 
Turkey in a drive toward Iraq’s Mo- 
sul oil fields, or the Suez. It was re- 
ported that 500,000 Turkish troops 
were being sent to guard the Bulgar- 
ian border. What stand Soviet Russia 
would take toward any German push 
through the Near East was still a 
mystery last week. But Fevzi Cak- 
mak, Turkish chief of staff, sat in on 
a conference between President Ismet 
Inonu and the Soviet Ambassador, At 
the same time Russia was reportedly 
massing new divisions on her frontier 
along German - occupied Rumania, 
where the Nazis had inaugurated prac- 
tice blackouts. However, as the win- 
ter snows and rains began in the 
Balkans, many observers thought that 
the Nazis would start no campaign 
there until spring. 

Scietimmedtittitn tin 


... Africa & Islam 


Last week the Anglo-Italian war in 
the eastern Mediterranean and Africa 
remained stalemated except in the air. 
Here both British and Italian raiders 
dealt telling blows against each other. 
But while the British stuck doggedly 
to hammering Italian positions, ports 
and bases, the Fascists indulged in the 
spectacular, 

Rome boasted loudly when a squad- 
ron of heavy Italian bombers (the 
British said the squadron consisted of 
only four planes) flew all the way 
from Italy to the Persian Gulf to bomb 
American-owned oil properties on the 
British island of Bahrein, Claiming 
this to be the longest bombing flight 
of the war—a distance of nearly 2,800 
miles—the Italians said the political 
motive behind the effort was the hope 
of increasing anti-British feeling in 
-troubled India. But the raid seemed 
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likely to be a sort of boomerang. 

In flying to Bahrein the Italians not 
only violated the neutrality of Saudi 
Arabia, but dropped bombs there on 
other American-owned oil wells. Al- 
though damage in both raids was re- 
ported slight, representatives of the 
American companies asked Washing- 
ton to protest to Rome. And when the 
bombing of Bahrein and Arabia was 
followed by Italian raids on Cairo, 
Egypt’s unfortified capital, Egyptian 
animosity toward the invading Fas- 
cists increased. Moreover, since all 
these raids came during Ramadan, the 
annual fast of 30 days for Mohamme- 
dans, all the Moslem world was said 
to have turned against Mussolini, the 
self-proclaimed “Protector of Islam.” 

Meanwhile, new indications of the 
importance with which Britain re- 
gards the growing Axis threat in both 
the Middle East and Africa was seen 
in the tour of those areas by Anthony 
Eden, British Secretary for War. 
While Eden inspected Egyptian de- 
fenses and visited Palestine and Trans- 
jordan, the controlled Italian and Ger- 
man press opened violent attacks on 
him. Surmising that Eden’s trip, in- 
cluding a possible stop in Turkey, was 
for the purpose of forcing Egypt into 
the war against Italy and stiffening 
Turkish resistance to the Axis Balkan 
moves (see page 7), the Nazi-Fascist 
editors predicted his mission would 
fail, 


.. In the Orient 


The outlook in the Far East con- 
tinued dark last week. Japan ‘was 
concerned principally with two im- 
portant diplomatic efforts, and these 
together with other developments 
caused American-Japanese and British- 
Japanese relations to grow more deli- 
cate. : 

Tokyo’s diplomatic efforts were di- 
rected toward a non-aggression pact 
with Soviet Russia and an economic 
treaty with the Dutch East Indies. Pre- 
liminary conversations with Russia, 
sponsored by Germany, were already 
under way when Japan’s new Am- 
bassador to the Kremlin, Lieut. Gen. 
Yoshitsugo Tatekawa, arrived in Mos- 
cow with explicit instructions to ob- 
tain such a treaty. But while a pos- 
sible deal with Russia was thus pend- 
ing, the Japanese effort in the Indies 
had apparently failed. 

Hitch in the Dutch East Indies talks 
had been provided by Britain. When 
it was revealed last week that Britain 
had contracted to purchase the entire 
Indies’ output of aviation gasoline— 
sorely needed by Japan since U, S. 
markets have been closed to her—the 
Japanese minister in Batavia hurriedly 
left for home to consult with his gov- 
ernment. Though Tokyo said nego- 
tiations with the Dutch for oil were 
continuing, the newspaper Ashi ad- 
mitted that the talks had failed and de- 
clared: “We must resort to force.” 

Among other developments indicat- 
ing the course of events in the tense 
Far Eastern situation were these: Lon- 
don followed Washington’s example 
and advised all British subjects to 
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Tatekawa’s Job: To Woo Russia 


Japan and Japanese-occupied 
China. U.S. naval officials decided to 
evacuate Navy wives and children 
from the Philippines along with U. S. 
citizens from Japan and China. Ina 
counter move, Japan was making a 
census of all Japanese in North and 
South America, with special reference 
to those who will be of military age in 
1941. Mexico, showing unusual hemis- 
phere solidarity, dealt Japan another 
blow in the oil solar plexus by can- 
celiing a big oil concession to a Tokyo- 
controlled company and rejecting at- 
iractive Japanese bids for Mexican 
scrap iron and mercury. 

Meanwhile, despite sporadic Japa- 
nese bombings, American and British 
war supplies were pouring over the 
reopened Burma Road to Chinese Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s armies. 
Encouraged by this belated aid, the 
Chinese began attacking the Japanese 
on all fronts and were reported plan- 
ning a Winter of ever-increasing at- 
tacks in an effort to drive the invaders 
out of China. 


War Sidelights— 


® An explanation of Great Britain’s 
failure to collapse under aerial bom- 
bardment has been offered in Berlin 
by the paper of the Elite Storm 
Troops: The British are not really 
tough and courageous; they are mere- 
ly taking “psychopathic pleasure” in 
seeing themselves destroyed. 


leave 





e Favorite song of Germans in 
Paris night clubs is the English tune, 
“We'll Hang Out the Washing on the 


Siegfried Line.” Many Nazis who 
recognize no other English have 


learned the words. 


e During an air raid of the last war, 
Dorothy Search was born in London. 
During an air raid of this war, she 
was married. She explained, how- 
ever, that she hadn’t planned it that 
way. 


@ When workers arrived to tear 
down two buildings that had been 
condemned in London, they found 
that a bombing raid during the night 
had done their work for them. 






PATHFINDER 


NAMES 


At West Point, it was announ ( 
that Brig. Gen. ROBERT L. EICH 
BERGER, 54, will replace Major ¢ 
JAY L. BENEDICT as superinten: 
of the Military Academy. Th« 
superintendent, now commanding 
cer of the Thirtieth Infantry at 
Presidio of San Francisco, was ¢ 
uated from West Point in 1909, 
served in the Philippines and C! 
and won the Distinguished Se: 

Cross and the Distinguished Se: 
Medal for his valor with the A. | 


- * * 


LUREN D. DICKINSON, Repu 
can governor of Michigan, who 0; 
ates a farm near Charlotte in 
state, refused to accept an AAA cl 
for $112, turning it over instead 
the Big Bay Convalescent Home. 
explaining that he got the check 
“not raising something—I don’t kn 
what,” the governor snapped: “I d: 
like it, never did . . . I can get al: , 
without it O. K.” 


atm | 


























In Vancouver, B. C., film actr: 
MADELEINE CARROLL, comm: 
ing on the death of her sister, M 
guerite Giggeti, in a London air rai 
promised to “fight Hitler with eve: 
thing I have to the last bell. I can't 
be a soldier, but there are other w: 
that I can pay Hitler back.” 

Traveling by ox-cart, 90-year-: 
DANIEL CARTER BEARD, Natio: 


Boy Scout Commissioner, led 6, 

Boy Scouts in the 21st annual pilg: 

age to the grave of Theodore Ro: ; 
velt at Oyster Bay, L. I. 


After 18 years of marriage, MI‘ 
MARJORIE KUMMER YOUNG 
vorced RONALD YOUNG, British fi 
actor, on the grounds of desertion, 
Hollywood, Calif. Meanwhile actr: 
LUPE VELEZ announced her enga 
ment to GUIN (Big Boy) WILLIAMS . 
actor, and actress JUNE KNIGH! , 
and HARRY PACKER, drug compa 
official, were married in Yuma, A! 

At the University College Hospi 
in London it was revealed that “Sis 
Kay,” beauteous volunteer nurse, » 
really the DUCHESS OF KENT. §& 
had completed a 50-hour train 
course extending over a_ period 
three months before being recogniz 
Formerly the Princess Marina 
Greece, she was known as the “n 
beautiful princess in Europe” bef 
she married the Duke of K« 
younger brother of King George ‘ 
in 1934, 


} 


. + + 


Speaking to Drake University s! 
dents at a Des Moines, Iowa, politi 
rally, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, J 
declared that Wendell Willkie 
probably a pretty fine fellow, but 
believe my old man is just a hell of : 
lot finer.” Franklin, Jr., is the Pres 
dent’s third son. 
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EDUCATION 


Scholars In Exile 
In 1933, when the new Nazi govern- 
ent destroyed educational freedom 
Germany, many noted German 
holars and educators fled to the 
ited States. Rather than let their 
isual talents go to waste, Dr. Alvin 
inson, director of New York City’s 
sressive New School for Social Re- 
rch, organized the “University in 
which gave teaching oppor- 
ties to 60 refugee savants. 
| during the spring and summer 
of this year, when the Nazis conquer- 
ed most of Europe, the refugee prob- 
became too big for the New School 
handle. Last week Dr. Johnson an- 
ounced that the Rockefeller Founda- 
the Carnegie Corporation, and 
her philanthropic institutions, had 
tributed $500,000 to a special fund 
- rescuing at least 100 internation- 
ally famous European scholars. The 
fund will pay their expenses to the 
United States, find them positions in 
\merican universities, and in many 
ses pay their salaries, 
rhough the main motives were hu- 
initarian, Dr. Johnson stressed the 
ractical side of the venture. The 
presence of Europe’s most brilliant 
lars and scientists in America, he 
light well start off “a cultural 
d artistic renaissance.” In addition, 
predicted that the scientific skills 
iny of them would prove invalu- 
e to the national defense program. 


School Shorts - 


© During the school year which 
led on June 30, 1940, thrifty Amer- 
in children deposited $13,111,312 in 
10] savings accounts, according to 
American Bankers Association. 
ings programs were in effect in 
127 schools. 








MIS @ With foodstuffs supplied by the 
' ederal Surplus Commodities Corpor- 
tion, schools and welfare agen- 

es last year provided free hot 

iches for about three million needy 

hool children, This year, according 

idvance reports, the FSCC will sup- 

foodstuffs for five to six million. 


@ Last Spring the New York State 

preme Court refused to sanction 

appointment of Bertrand Russell, 

itish philosopher and mathemati- 

1, to the faculty of the City College 

New York, on the grounds that the 

ointment would set up a “chair of 

lecency at the college.” The pri- 

ry reason for this strong language 

Russell’s alleged advocacy of 

se morals. Last week, it was an- 

unced that Russell, now at Har- 

rd, had signed a five-year contract, 
ective January 1, with the Barnes 
undation, an art school near Phila- 
lphia, The school’s founder, wealthy 
bert C. Barnes, said the professor 
uld say what he pleased to students 
| his course on the history of ideas. 
















WHAT'S WRONG. EDITH 2 
YOU'VE BEEN CRYING } 
YOUR EYES OUT/ _—- 


\ HATE TO BRING IT 
UP AGAIN, DEAR-BUT 
WITH YOUR NERVES, | 
WHY DON'T YOU SEE 
A DOCTOR? 


OH, I'LL GO / 
IF | DON'T, LL 
NEVER HEAR 
THE END 


ae 


THERE'S BEEN } 
A REMARKABLE ie 
CHANGE IN YOU, f= ~ 
DEAR...YOU'RE Fe 
GETTING MORE 

FUN OUT OF 

THIS PLAY 

THAN EDITH fF 

is * 


A FEW WEEKS LATER J 


MOM JUST TOLD 

ME | COULDN'T 

BE IN THE CLASS 

PLAY/ SHE NEVER 

LETS ME HAVE 
ANY F 





YOU'RE MAKING 
A BIG MISTAKE. 
IF HES SO SMART 
WHY. ISN'T HE ON 
INFORMATION 


PLEASE? 


THAT'S BECAUSE 
| FEEL LIKE My 
OLO SELF AGAIN... 
SINCE | SWITCHED 
TO POSTUM! 









WHY CAN'T EDITH BE 
IN THE PLAY? | 
THINK IT WOULD BE 


GOOD FOR HER! ¢ 
Sp 


pugite. 

( SAY, HED LET YOu 
WORK YOUR FINGERS 
TO THE BONE... AS 
LONG AS EDITH HAD 
A coop Time / 














3 4 

fa IT'S ToO MUCH 
if TROUBLE TO MAKE 

HER COSTUMES... 
WHEN [M HALF CRAZY 
FROM SLEEPLESSNESS 
AND INDIGESTION. 






1 MRS. JOHNSTON, | BELIEVE THAT 
i COFFEE “NERVES IS CAUSING YOUR Fy = 
TROUBLE. | SUGGEST YOU GIVE UP 
COFFEE-AND DRINK POSTUM , caf 
| year [EES 


PF CURSES! 1 WAS AFRAID HE’O 
MENTION POSTUM! NOW PLL 
HAVE To SCRAM! 


a_i 
L—a ig 
i? 


- 
- s 
¢ 7 
_ 


TAKE ATIP FROM ME- 
1F YOU THINK. YOU'VE 
GOT COFFEE-NERVES— 


-a/ 
“ut SWITCH TO POSTUM! 


M*" PEOPLE can safely drink coffee. 
But many others—and all children 
should never drink it. 

So if you have nervous indigestion, 
if you can’t sleep, if you’re nervous and 
irritable—and you think coffee-nerves 
may be responsible—switch to Postum. 
For Postum can’t fray your nerves—it 
contains no caffein or other stimulant. 

And Postum is delicious! It has a dis- 
tinctive, full-bodied flavor all its own 
that has made it the favorite drink in 
millions of American homes. 

So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 
instead. And then, even in two short 
weeks, see if your nerves aren’t stead- 
ier... see if you don’t feel better! 
Two economical forms: Postum, made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. A General 
Foods Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Export Gain 


At the outset of the European war 
in September, 1939, some American 
business men feared that the British 
blockade of Europe would ruin the 
United States export trade. But fig- 
ures released by the Department of 
Commerce last week proved that the 
early fears were groundless. 

During the first year of the war, ex- 
ports of American goods jumped al- 
most 37 per cent over the preceding 
12 months. Thanks to increased pur- 
chases by South America and the 
British Empire, total exports for the 
12 months exceeded four billion dol- 
lars—or 45 per cent better than the 
average for 1934 to 1939. 

While total exports boomed, how- 
ever, foreign sales of certain com- 
modities suffered—notably farm prod- 
ucts. Thus wheat exports decreased 
68 per cent, meats and lard dropped 14 
per cent, and automobiles fell back 35 
per cent. But against these losses were 
spectacular gains in the export of 
dairy products (106 per cent), wood 
pulp (229 per cent), explosives (354 


GETS 23 EGGS A DAY 
NOW, INSTEAD OF 7 


Farmer’s Wife Tells How She Did It 
—Costs Nothing to Try 


In cold weather a hen’s vitality is low 
and she gets “‘run down’’—that’s why egg 
laying slows up, or stops. 

Mrs. Elsie Auvil, a Wisconsin farmer’s 
wife, gladly tells other poultry raisers how 
she gets more eggs from her hens. She says: 

*‘Before I got my Dor Dun I was only 
getting from 3 to 7 eggs a day from 28 
hens. Now I get 22 eggs one day and 23 
eggs the next day, with 4 hens setting. I 
have tried a lot of egg-laying tonics, but 
Dor Dun is the greatest thing I ever 
heard of.’’ 

This may sound almost too good to be 
true, but it costs you absolutely nothing 
to find out. We will make you the same 
offer we made to Mrs. Auvil. Give your 
hens Dor Dun, complex tablets, and watch 
results. If you don’t find that Dor Dun 
pays for itself and pays you a profit be- 
sides, just tell us and your money will be 
returned. Dor Dun is designed to stimu- 
late gland activity, is a splendid tonic, 
easy to give in the feed, improves the 
hen’s health and makes her want to lay. 
Send 50 cents to Polk’s Products, Inc., 
656 Polk Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. for a 
package. (Or $1 for the extra large size.) 

















Random Statistics 


HE skins of 140,000,000 animals 
are converted into leather every 
year in the United States. The shoe 
trade uses 80 per cent of this leather 
: e The Automotive Safety 
Foundation estimates that in 1940 
American automobiles and trucks 
will drive a total of 300 trillion 
miles. The traffic death rate is ex- 
pected to be about 12 per 100 mil- 
lion miles ...@ Canada last year 
produced 284,304 ounces of platinum 
and allied metals, or more than half 
the world’s output of 500,000 ounces. 
Almost all the Canadian output 
comes from the nickel-copper ores 
of Ontario’s Sudbury area... @ 
The Associated Press, founded in 
1848 by six New York newspapers, 
today has 1,400 member newspapers 
in the United States alone, employs 
7,200 persons and spends $11,000,000 
a year gathering news and 
pictures. 
























news 






per cent), and firearms and ammuni- 
tion (744 per cent). 


Profitable Weed 


To most farmers, wormseed is a 
nuisance, to be rooted out like any 
other weed. But a few farmers in 
northern Maryland, instead of destroy- 
ing the yellowish green weed, deliber- 
ately cultivate it. Their few square 
miles of gravelly loam _ constitute 
probably the only place in the world 
where the lowly wormseed is prized 
as a money-crop. 

For wormseed, when distilled, gives 
out a golden oil which contains as- 
cardole, a drug capable of ridding 
livestock of hookworm. New York 
chemical firms provide a ready mar- 
ket for ascardole, which they use in 
the manufacture of disinfectants, 
sprays, and even lubricating oils. 

Last week an enterprising reporter 
for the Washington Star watched the 
wormseed-growers gather in their 
harvest of knee-high weeds. He re- 
ported that the farmers feared lower 
prices this year as a result of the 
European war, Last year their worm- 
seed-oil brought them about $4 a 
pound, with the average wagonload 
of the weed yielding about 60 pounds 
of oil. 

As usual, this year’s crop was 
planted in early spring—first in shel- 
tered seed-beds, and later transplant- 
ed in the fields. Chief day-to-day task 
of the farmers was to keep their weed 
fields well weeded, for other weeds 
impair the oik. 
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RELIGION 


Conscience vs. Draft 


To some, the Biblical commandny, 
“Thou shalt not kill” means that o 
should not go to war or to take pa; 
in preparations for war. In deferey 
to persons with such scruples, » 
democratic nations give “consci: 
ious objectors” special considera 
in conscripting manpower. 

This is true of the United States 
Selective Service Act exempts 
scientious objectors” from comba! 
service. In addition, it express], 
empts clergymen and divinity stud: 

As written, however, the law 
vided that all men 21 years old and 
yet 36 had to register for sele 
service on Oct, 16. For refusin 
register, a man within the age li 
could be fined $10,000, imprisoned | 
five years, or both. 

In view of this set-up, draft offi: 
anticipated no trouble with “consci: 
lious objectors” on registration 
last fortnight. But several cases of | 
fusa] to register cropped up, the n 
important of which occurred in \: 
York City. There, eight students 
the Union Theological Semina: 
which draws its members from 2 
Protestant denominations, publicly 
fied the draft registration. 

It ‘was explained that all they had 
to do was register, that as divinity stu 
dents they were automatically exempt 
from service. But the students wer 
adamant, contending that even to reg 
ister was to “accept war as a neces 
sary evil.” 

The government had no alternativ: 
Last week, the students were indicte: 
by a Federal grand jury as draft evad 
ers and arraigned in court. Ther 
they calmly pleaded guilty and wé 
ordered to appear for sentencing « 
November 6. 

8S eee 
. 
Briefs 


gq Delegates to the triennial meeting 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Kansas City, Mo., last week ended thei: 
11-day session when the House 0! 
Deputies sidetracked for the fifth con 
secutive time a proposal—approved b) 
the House of Bishops—to liberalize th: 
Church’s rigid marriage and divorce 
law (PATHFINDER, Oct. 26). Th 
Deputies recommended that a new 1)- 
member commission be appointed t 
study the question. 











q In accordance with Japan’s new 
religious law, the six largest Protes! 
ant churches in Japan have formal!) 
created in Tokyo a National Christia 
Church, with control vested solely 
the hands of Japanese Christians. Em- 
braced in the new church are Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Congregationalists. 
and the Baptist, Lutheran and Holiness 
denominations. Greek .Catholics bu! 
not Roman Catholics are also includ 
ed, while the Protestant Episcopa! 
Church still has not decided whether 
to join. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Electricity by Wireless 


Radio is the full-grown blood broth- 
of another scientific dream—wire- 
ss transmission of electric power. 
ist week radio’s baby brother was 
roudly displayed to 100 interested 
ollege deans and professors by the 
\Vestinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
Company. 

At the Westinghouse? laboratories in 
Bloomfield, N, J., the professors were 
siven battery-less flashlights equipped 

ith antennae, then ushered into a 

m housing a new wireless electric 
transmission device called the Kly- 
stron. As the educators came within 
ihe range of the Klystron’s rays—be- 
veen 50 and 100 feet—their flashlights 

iddenly beamed. 

Development of the Klystron was be- 
un by Prof, Wil- 
liam W. Hansen 
of Stanford Uni- 


—Science Facts 





lege’s annual meeting in Chicago. Its 
formal cancer census, the College re- 
ported, showed that today there are 
36,078 “five year cancer cures” in the 
United States—persons who once had 
cancer and who, five years after treat- 
ment, are free of the disease. That 
represents 6,000 more cured cases than 
when the last census was taken three 
years ago, and 16,000 more than when 
the first census in 1931 showed 20,000 
cures, 

The second item of good news had 
to do with cancer’s cause. If the agent 
which causes cancer could be definite- 
ly isolated, the probabilities of discov- 
ering a cancer preventive or a spe- 
cific cure would be enhanced. Last 
week scientists seemed a step nearer 
the discovery of such an agent. In 
Science magazine Dr. John F. Menke 
of Stanford Uni- 
versity Hospital 
reported that for 





: ong OLO jlindness occurs in about : 
ersity. While at- C tt << four per cent of men, the first time he 
tempting to de while only about 0.3 per cent of had extracted from 
velop a new atom women are afflicted... @ A new human cancer an 
smasher, Hansen disease with which military aviation unknown sub- 
discovered a meth- physicians have to contend is aero- stance which 


od of making radio 
aves surge back 
and forth within a 


embolism, resembling the 
suffered by divers and caisson work- 
ers. A glass of water ‘put into a 
pressure chamber set for 18,000 feet 


” 


“bends would produce 


cancer in mice. 
Ex perimental 


metal tank, step- altitude will bubble like a glass of cancers in mice 
ping up the inten- beer. Something similar happens to have generally 
sity of their oscil- a pilot’s blood when he rises sud- been induced by 
lations. These denly to high altitudes, though gulps irritating hydro- 

aves, 10 times of oxygen help minimize it... @ carbon compounds 


shorter than the 
shortest radio 
vaves now in use, 
form the power 
beams sent out by 
the Klystron. 
Westinghouse is 
cooperating in de- 
clopment of the 
Klystron with 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, which ac- 
quired rights to it. ‘To increase its effi- 
ciency, Westinghouse engineers con- 
erted the Klystron’s principal unit 
ito a vacuum tube. Besides its pos- 
sibilities as a wireless transmitter of 
-leetricity, said I. E. Mouromtseff, re- 
search engineer, the Klystron might be 
developed to increase the number of 
high-frequency radio channels, to step 
ip the number of telephone conver- 
sations per wire, and as an aid to air- 
plane navigation. 


densely ... ®@ 


veloped which 
reading of the 


rolled. 





Cancer News 


Next to heart disease, cancer is the 
“reatest single cause of death in the 
nited States, accounting for more 
ian 135,000 lives a year. Last week 
incer researchers, waging a persistent 
ampaign against this mysterious 
alady, heard two pieces of good news. 
Che first report was that there had 
cen a notable increase in the number 
f cured cancer cases. Authority for 
‘his was the American College of Sur- 
ccons, which announced it at the Col- 


Black eyes and blue eyes have ex- 
actly the same pigment, but the pig- 
ment in blue eyes is deposited less 
A new photoelectric 
(“magic eye”) guage 
gives a continuous 
variations in the 
width of steel strip as it is being 


extracted from tar 
and oil. Dr. Men- 
ke mashed up two 
human cancers, 
subjected them to 
dissolving agents, 
and obtained two 
sets of extracts. 
With them he in- 
jected the breasts 


has been de- 





of two groups of female mice, of a 
special cancer-resisting strain. Both 


sets of mice developed tumors which, 
when transplanted to other mice, pro- 
duced more tumors. 

Some scientists believe such experi- 
ments indicate that cancer is caused by 
a virus. Dr. Menke does not know 
what the cancer-producing agent in his 
extracts is, but will attempt to iso- 
late it. 

pe an SS 


Leprosy Cure? 

A new treatment for leprosy, yield- 
ing “astonishing,” beneficial results, 
has been discovered by two Presby- 
terian Mission agents in the interior of 
Thailand (Siam), the American Mis- 
sion for Lepers said in its annual re- 
port last week. After experimenting 
with monkeys which they had infect- 
ed with leprosy, said the report, Dr. 
Douglas Collier and J, Hugh McKean 
discovered they could successfully 
treat lepers by changing their diet, 
giving them diphtheria antitoxin, and 
injecting adrenal glang extracts, 








il 
Clearer Complexion 


by using 
Mercolized 
Wax Cream 


This dainty Skin Bleach helps fade 
freckles and lightens a dul ae drab 
sun-tanned complexion. It speeds 
up Nature's process of flaking 
lifeless, unattractive surface skin in tiny, almost invisible 
particles. E s the lighter, clearer skin beneath. 
using Mercolized Wax Cream tonight as directed for a 
fairer, prettier complexion and enjoy new skin beauty. 
SAXOLITE ASTRINGENT tightens loose surface 
skin. Gives a delightful sense of freshness. Reduces 
excess surface oil. Dissolve Saxolite Astringent in one-half 
pint witch hazel and use this tingling face lotion daily. 
PHELACTINE DEPILATORY removes superfluous 
facial hair quickly. Easy to use. No unpleasant odor, 


How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes, 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back, 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


Bean’ s Leather Toilet Case 


Is the most 
practical 
Case 













Toilet 


bottom 
and zipper 
fastener. 
Lined with light tan, waterponst. DuPont processed 
material. Will hold all the toilet articles needed for 
a long trip. Can also be put to other uses. It is 
collapsible so that it requires very little space when 
only partly filled. Two sizes, 945°’ x 614” on bottom, 
4\4”" high, $3.35; 9°’ x 4"’ on bottom, a high, $2.45, 
postpaid. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 346 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Hunting and Camping Specialties 











HANDYMAN JACK 


AND FENCE STRETCHER! 


Only, toot of its kind! Palts posts. pipes. roots, 
small stumps, jacks cp trocks, tractors, wagons; 


lifts buildings; fences; splices wire; 
makes cider press; @ auto bumper jack, 
etc. Simple to operate. » Gulls, or 

with 3-Ton Capacity. 

Quick, Easy Seller! “tis Serszuse eos 


eelling this remarkgble all-purpose tool vig 
mand among farmers, garages, factories. Need 


Soe oa Saves hiring extra help. Selis 
for low price. You earn big profit. ~~ 
needed. Work full time or spare time. 


START NOW—WRITE US! Save sams 


K. L. McParland, Mont. sold eight in after- 
noon. Carl Anderson, Mass., sold 17 in 3 
days. You epportanity to make money 

like this. tyre copertuniey So mabe meaner ssasive agen’ 
Get our amazing sales pian—it’s a money maker for you. 


HARRAH MFG.CO.,Dept. 1-51, Bloomfield, ind. 


ACCOUNTANT 


A.’ earn $2,000 








C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting st. neat 
ants. Write for free book,’’ Accountancy, the Profession 


Thousands of firms peed them. Only 17,000 Certified Noch yy Account- 
Persona! prpining und: under supervision 
LaSalle Extension ns ey » Dept. 11393-8 Chicago 
A Correspondence Institution 


ants in the U. 8S. We train you thoroly at in ape Sn for 
essary. 
i mbera of the American Institute of 
ng me * 





DIRECT TO you 
@ Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
Satisfaction 
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We Vote as We Please 


N many cities throughout the coun- 

try, this question has been asked of 
officials: If a man voted under a cer- 
tain party label in the last primary 
election, must he vote under the same 
label on November 5? That is, if he 
voted in the primary as a Republican, 
must he vote as a Republican now? 
Or if he voted as a Democrat, must 
he still vote that way? 

The answer is “no”—the voter may 
vote as he pleases when he goes to the 
polls next week. Whether he has 
been a Democrat or a Republican in 
the past, whether he has been a Pro- 
hibitionist or a Socialist, whether he 
has been a member of this party or 
that, he can be anything he wants to 
be on November 5. He can vote for 
Roosevelt or Willkie or Norman 
Thomas or Roger Babson or Earl 
Browder or anybody else who hap- 
pens to be running. He is his own 
boss, and that is the great right that 
sets him apart from the average citi- 
zen of nearly every other country in 
the world. 


T THIS point, in this closing phase 
of the 1940 campaign, it seems 
pertinent to repeat some remarks that 
were made on this page in a September 
issue—to stress once again that it 
is the exclusive attribute of a de- 
mocracy that the people have the 
power to rule. This means that au- 
thority, instead of being imposed from 
above, is at least theoretically exer- 
cised in this country by the great 
masses of men and women that make 
up our citizenry. Too often, however, 
an indifferent electorate, undiscern- 
ing or cynical, fails to take full advan- 
tage of the rights it possesses. Too 
often, it either goes to the polls un- 
thinkingly or chooses to stay at home. 
In a large measure, the politicians 
are responsible for the negligence of 
many voters. They set up false cries 
and fill the air with such a din of 
propaganda that the thoughtful man 
sometimes loses his faith in democratic 
processes and prefers to let others vote 
while he just sits and reads the news- 
papers. In the current campaign, of 
course, the electorate’s indifference 
is not so great as it has often been in 
the past; but even so, a substantial 
number of eligible voters are not think- 
ing in terms of the all-important 
ballot box. 


It is this group that should under- 
stand the significance of voting and its 
implications in a democracy. When 
the people take an active and en- 
lightened interest in government, that 





Bishop in The St. Louis Star-Times 
Not Many Free Lands Remain 


government is sound; when they vote 
in large and knowing numbers, that 
government is healthy. For it is in 
such a way that a democracy thrives, 
renewing its vitality over and over 
again, so that no enemy can prevail 
against it. So it is that the people of 
the United States, the millions and 
millions of average Americans, have 
inherited their franchise as a protec- 
tive Weapon against those who would 
destroy liberty. And with this rich 
heritage, our free society can truly 
shape its own destiny—good or ill, 
depending on how intelligently the 
ballot is utilized. 


F ALL the countries in the world, 

there are only a few where the in- 
dividual still has the right to vote as 
his head and heart tell him. Our land 
is one of these, and yet there are mil- 
lions of Americans who fail to make 
full use of the great privilege that is 
theirs. In the last Presidential elec- 
tion, for example, vast numbers of 
citizens stayed away from the polls, 
tepublican and Democratic citizens 
alike. 

State after state could be cited, the 
simple fact being that thousands and 
thousands of voters in every one of 
them failed to cast their ballots four 
vears ago. This year, the story may be 
different, for the issues themselves are 
different. At any rate, there are clear 
signs that President Roosevelt and 
Wendell Willkie are currently staging 
a close race—a race in which a few 
thousand voters here and a few thou- 
sand voters there could well mean the 
difference between yictory and defeat 
for either candidate. Consider New 
York, for instance. In 1936, only 68.7 
per cent of that state’s voting-age popu- 
lation took the trouble to visit the 
. 


polls. Now, suppose that on nex} 
November 5, there are relatively fe, 
laggards in New York; suppose 90 pei 
cent of the voters turn out. The sic 
nificance of such a possibility is obyj- 
ous. If the increased turn-out wen; 
to Willkie, Willkie might easily carr 
the state, or of it went to Rooseve}; 
it would put the state on ice for t), 
New Deal—and New York could yie); 
a big enough electoral margin {, 
swing the entire national election {to 
one side or the other. And the san, 
can be said for Illinois and other j 
portant political areas. It has ha 
pened before—the margin of a 
thousand votes in a strategic state |; 
more than once beeh enough to de- 
cide the outcome for the country 

a whole. 


In this connection it is jnteresti 
to note that in states like New Y« 
and Illinois, the metropolitan vote cay 
be especially decisive. From the |; 
publican standpoint, therefore, the 
more out-of-city votes there are, tl 
better, because in recent times th: 
big-city returns have been generally 
Democratic, large enough to overcon 
G. O. P. leads in rural or small-tow: 
areas. Similarly, from the standpoint! 
of Democrats, it is important to main 
tain this advantage while trying to 
make inroads on traditional Republi- 
can strongholds. In other words, bot! 
major parties have a vital interest in 
seeing to it that all eligible voters be 
urged to cast their ballots. This is just 
plain, practical politics. 


BS wholly apart from mere poli- 
tics, wholly apart from the fac! 
that the individual should actively sup 
port the side he favors if he wants that 
side to win, the American voter owes i! 
both to himself and to his democracy) 
to exercise his franchise in full. Or to 
put it another way, it is the duty of 
every man and woman in this country 
to vote if they are eligible to vote. I! 
is their duty to do this, because it is 
their duty to keep their democrac\ 
alive by taking a real part in it 
through the balloting process. Wh« 
they do not do so, they help weaken 
our self-ruling society in one of 
essential functions. In short, howe\ 
unwittingly, such negligent individu 
render a disservice not only to the¢ 
selves but to our democratic form ‘ 
government as well. 

Accordingly, no citizen of voting 
should fail to take part in the electi 
next week. We all enjoy the right t 
vote as mind and conscience dictal: 
And in this we are particularly fo 
tunate, for it should be remembered 
that the individual who marks 3! 
American ballot marks down the fac! 
that in this corner of the world 
least, man is still free in a free land 
and means to remain that way for as 
long as the sun rises and sets—come 
hell, Hitler or high water. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





How many people in the United States 
are of voting age? 


e According to reeent Census Bu- 
au estimates, the total mumber of 
versons 21 years of age or over in the 
tnited States is now 84,178,000. But 
20,000 of these are aliens and 450,- 
i) are residents of the voteless Dis- 
t of Columbia. This leaves 80,528,- 
(i) citizens of voting age in the 48 
tes. Not more than 50,000,000 of 
em, however, will be eligible to cast 
their votes in the Presidential election 
November 5, the remaining 30,528,000 
being kept away from the polls by 
various disqualifications, such as poll- 
tax restrictions, strict state residence 
requirements and so om. In the 1936 
Presidential election, for example, 
there were 75,137,000 American citi- 
zens of eligible age, but the popular 
vote totaled only 45,646,817. 


*. * 7 


Why don’t pennies and nickels have 
reeded edges such as occur on silver and 
gold coins? 


e The reeds or corrugations on the 
edges of coins are placed there to show 
if metal has been removed fraudu- 
lently as well as to protect them from 
wear. Since pennies and nickels do 

ot wear rapidly and their metal has 
little intrinsic value, they are not so 
protected. All coins are milled, how- 
ever. That is, they are made with 
‘ised borders to protect the face. 


* * * 


What is the size of the smallest fish in 
the world? 


* The Bureau of Fisheries reports 
hat the smallest fish in the world 
eaches an average length of 6/16 of 

inch and a maximum length of 
7/16 inch—about the size of a large 
int. Known scientifically as the “Pan- 
daka pygmea,” it is the smallest back- 
boned creature known to science. Al- 
nost transparent, the eyes are the only 
clearly visible feature. It is found 

1 the waters of the Philippine Islands. 


Count Rene de Chambrun, a French 
itizen now in the United States, registered 
n October 16 for selective service as a 
’. S. citizen. Does he actually hold citi- 
enship in both nations? 


® Yes. Though born in France and 
French citizen, the 33-year-old Count 
Chambrun is also a citizen of this 
untry because he is a male descend- 

t of Lafayette, who helped the Unit- 

| States in its battle for independence. 
n recognition of Lafayette’s aid to the 
truggling new republic, the Maryland 
tate Legislature in 1777 passed a law 
hich gave forever “the rights and 
privileges of the state to all male heirs 
f Lafayette.” When the U. S. Consti- 
‘ution was adopted, the so-called 
privilege and immunity clause” ex- 
‘ended these rights to the other states. 





A lawyer who fought with the French 
Army before it was crushed by the 
Nazis, Count de Chambrun intends to 
take up the legal profession in New 
York. 


How many children have been evacuated 
from England? 


e The United States Committee for 
the Care of European children esti- 
mates that 3,500 British children are 
now in this country, and that from 
8,000 to 12,000 are in Canada and other 
parts of the British Empire. 


Where was the first small claims court 


established in the United States? 


e In Cleveland, Ohio, on Mareh 15, 
1913. General jurisdiction of the new 
court was limited to cases involving 
not more than $50. On the same day 
that Cleveland’s small claims court 
began operations, the Kansas legisla- 
iure created a state-wide system of 
small claims courts. In 1915 the Ore- 
gon legislature set up a small’ claims 
court for Portland and two years 
later made the system state-wide. Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia followed with 
similar systems in 1916; California, 
Massachusetts and South Dakota join- 
ed the movement with state-wide sys- 
lems in 1921, and Minnesota extended 
its system which was in operation in 
Minneapolis. Since then 10 other states 
-~—Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Michi- 

gan, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, Utah and Vermont—and 
the District of Columbia have adopted 
some form of small claims court sys- 
tem. Though established primarily 
for persons in the low-income groups 
who sometimes become involved in 
litigation over small claims, these 
courts are by no means “poor men’s 
courts,” as they are sometimes erron- 
eously called. Their services are avail- 
able to anyone whose claim falls with- 
in their jurisdiction, regardless of his 
financial status. 


Is there any truth in the almost univer- 
sally believed theory that elephants are 
especially afraid of mice? 


e According to directors of the 
country’s large zoos, there Cis little 
evidence to support the theory that 


elephants—either in captivity or in 
the wild state— are afraid of mice. 
The story that the huge animals fear 
the creatures may run up their trunk 
is likely pure fiction. 


* * * 


In physical stature, who was the short. 
est President? 


e James Madison was only five feet 
four inches tall. He was the shortest 
President. The tallest was Abraham 
Lincoln, who was six feet four. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is six feet two, 
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BREATHING 
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HEN you can’t breathe through your 

nostrils because they are mS up 

by acold, insert Mentholatum othing 

Mentholatum clears mucus-cl ogge 
assages, lets in air. It clears the way 

o breathing comfort. For free sample 

of free ox Dom write Mentholatum 

Company, Dept. P5, Wilmington, Del. 


Opens 


STOPPED- -UP 
NOSTRILS 


due to colds 


MENTHOLATUM 


COMFORT Daily 


Gi ves 


INDIGESTION? 


Has your physician told you your di- 
gestive disorder is partly due to a lack 


of B vitamins? And that a generous sup- | 
ply of this important group of vitamins is essential if 
the digestive tract is to work properly’? Ask iim shout ; 
Fieischmann’s Fresh Yeast. Many authorities helé that ' 
yeast is the very best way because the vitamins are satural 
not synthetic. And Fleischmann’s Yeast contains the com- 
plete B family—not just some of the more common mem- 
bers, 48 do most costly concentrates. 

Try Fieischmann’s Yeast this pleasant way: Mash the 
yeast cake with a fork in a dry glass. Add % glass cool 
water, plain tomato juice or milk, Stir till blended. Add : 
more liquid. Stir and drink immediately. Drink 2 eakes 
every day. One, first thing in the morning 
bed at night, | 


one before 
Copyright, 1940, Standard Brands Incorporated 






@ Corns are caused by 


TRUTH ABOUT TUS i 


pressureand friction. But 


now it’s easy to remove ‘ 
them. Fit a Blue-Jay pad il 
(C) over the corn. It re- ; 
epee = nied of Gad lieves pain by removing aay t 
cells (A) whose base presses pressure. Special formula bh 
on sensitive nerves (B) (D) acts on corn—gently 


loosens itso itean be 
lifted right out. Get Bluc- 
Jay today—2 5¢ for 6. 
Same price in Canada. 


BAUER E CORN 
BLACK PLASTERS 


LATHERS QUICKLY in hot or cold, 
hard or soft, mineral, alkali or salt Hy 
water. For complexion, hair, bath, a, 
and baby’s skin. Write Sayman, ’ 


Dept. 15-L, 
P Free SAMPLE Snares | 


FALSETEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 1 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and poner in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teet mh 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping: rock- oe 
ing, chafing ang 25c and 50c at druggists. If your ' 
ruggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- tai 
pt — me but send us 10c and we will mail you a ' 
generous tria I box. (Cyt. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2702-K, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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Splendid Cough 
Remedy Easily 
Mixed at Home 


Needs No Cooking. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from 
coughs due to colds, mix your own remedy 
at home. Once tried, you’ll never be without 
it, and it’s so simple and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups 
ranulated sugar and one cup of water a 
ew moments, until dissolved. A child could 
do it. No cooking needed. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist. This is a compound containing Nor- 
way Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concen- 
trated form, well-known for its prompt action 
on throat and bronchial membranes. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of 
really splendid medicine and you get about 
four times as much for your money. It never 
spoils, and children love its pleasant taste. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is amazing. 
You can feel it take hold in a way that means 
business. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
irritated membranes, and eases the soreness. 
Thus it makes breathing easy, and lets you get 
restful sleep. Just try it, and if not pleased, 
your money will be refunded. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


FRASEK Company will send you this sensational Stamp 
Outfit consisting of 100 fferent genuine Foreign 
Stamps, 25 different genuine Chinese stamps, 30 differ- 
ent genuine historical —— from Czarist, Soviet 
Russia and Far East possessions; Special Magnifying 
Glass, 1000 Peelable Stamp Hinges, Wa- 
termark Detector, Stamp 
Wallet, Perforation Rule, 
10 Glassine envelopes 
and 25 Duplicate Sheets. 
If purchased separately 
you’d pay $1.25—but to 
new approval applicants 
we'll send the complete 
outfit, exactly as de- 
scribed, for 40¢ which 
only covers cost of 
packing and shipping. 


FRASEK CoO., 
Dept. 38, 
White Plains, 
NEW YORK 





Big Saving. 




































at the Gateway to Times 
Square.” Quiet neighbor- 
hood. 3 restaurants. 9 trans- 


RESERVATIONS GUARANTEED 
When you write fora room at 

aspecified rate, we hold it for 

youl Single from $2, double ES ; 
from $3. 700 modern rooms 

portation lines withina block. 

Write for FREE Booklet “’D."* 

BROADWAY AT 63rd ST., N. Y. 
ED. B. BELL, General Manager \ 





What facts of life were concealed 
in the Middle Ages? What ancient 
truths were withheld by church 
and state for centuries? Why did 
tyrants fear these findings? 

Do you want to know the astounding 
truths about these mysteries and learn 
how they can help you? 

This Sealed Book—FREE 

Send for the fascinating Sealed Book 
revealing what the Rosicrucians know. 

Address ScRIBEG. H. Z. 
Te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN Josg (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 
[Not a Religious Organization] 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Matchbox Soldier 


For this timely stunt you need 
only an ordinary safety matchbox 
—empty, of course. Place the match- 
box upside down on the back of your 
outstretched hand, Then at the com- 
mand “Matchbox attention!” or “At 
ease,” the box will stand up or lie 
down, as desired. 

The secret is that when placing 
the box on the back of his hand the 
performer manages to get a small fold 
of skin and flesh caught up between 
the drawer and cover of the box. 
This can be done by having the box 
Slightly opened, then pushing it 
closed in such a way as to catch 
up the flesh. Then by bending the 
fingers slightly the box will stand up, 
while straightening the hand out will 
allow it to lie down again. 





. . . 
Spinning a Coin 

You can amuse yourself and your 
friends with a penny, nickel or quar- 
ter and two ordinary straight pins. 
Place the coin flat on the table, Then 
seize it between the two pin points 
at opposite sides on the circumfer- 
ence so that when you pick up the 
coin and blow on the upper portion, 
the coin will_revolve rapidly. Don’t 
be discouraged if your first attempt 
fails. It sometimes takes consider- 
able practice to get the pins in the 
proper places. 





Brain Teaser 


Four neighbors got together one 
evening and began comparing the 


number of sheep each owned, During 
the discussion it was revealed that 
Jones had 10 more sheep than Brown. 
It was further decided that if Jones 
sold a fourth of his sheep to Smith, 
then Jones and Roberts would to- 
gether have the same number of sheep 
as Smith and Brown. They also agreed 
that if Roberts sold one-third of his 
sheep to Smith, and Smith sold one- 
fourth of what he then had to Jones, 
who then sold one-fifth of his sheep 
to Brown, and Smith then sold one- 
fourth of the number he then pos- 
sessed, dividing them equally among 
Roberts, Jones and Brown, they would 
all have an equal number of sheep. 
The question is: How many sheep did 
-ach neighbor possess to start with? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The fire- 
men must place the foot of the ladder 
90 feet from the first building and 160 
feet from the other. 

——_————_e-.-2 —_-- - --—— 


Smiles 


Romantic Suitor—I would lay the 
world at your feet. 

Gladys—I wouldn’t care for it, in 
its present mussed up condition. 
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Mrs. Dinocan—T hey say the war is caus. 
ing a great increase in the number o{ 
marriages. 


Dinocan—I thought we had agreed not 
to keep dragging up the horrors of war. 


Friend—Weren’t you nervous wl) 
you took that trip by airplane du: 
your campaign tour? 

Candidate—Well, I wasn’t nervou 
but I’ll admit I was glad I didn’t hay 
to get out on the back platform and 
make a speech. 


Co-ed—We had a voting contest 
decide who was the prettiest gir! 
our class of 140, 

Boy Friend—How did it turn out 

Co-ed—lIt couldn’t be decided. The: 
were 140 different girls voted for. 


Soil Conservationist—Doesn’t this 
river sometimes overflow this ri 
valley land? 

Native—Well, sir, this river is nol 
one of them thar sickly streams that’ 
always confined to its bed. 


Goofus—Did you tell it al] around 
camp that my head was “made of solid 
ivory”? 


Rufus—No, indeed, I never used 
such language. 

Goofus—Then what did you sa\ 
about me? 

Rufus—I merely stated that you 
carried more osseous matter abov 


your shoulders than any man T had 
met in camp. 
Goofus—Oh, that’s different. 


Lampy—What would you suggest (0 
cure a chimney from smoking? 
Goffy—I’d give it one of your cigars 


Cuthbert—You are the sunshine o! 
my life, darling. 
Sally—Oh, Cuthbert! 


Cuthbert—You reign alone in my) 
heart... 

Sally—Oh, Cuthbert! 

Cuthbert—With you at my side |! 


could weather any storm... 
Sally—Excuse me, Cuthbert, but |s 
this a proposal or a weather report: 











HOUSEHOLD 


Painted Radiators 


How are the radiators in your home 
»ainted? Are you contemplating paint- 
them again? If so, this should 
welcome information: Radiator 





‘ 
1 os 


paints, the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
vs, ean be classified into two 
vroups—metallic coatings and white 
colored flat paints. And actual 


; have shown that the application 
netallic paint to a radiator previ- 
coated with flat paint decreases 
iount of heat radiated, But if a 
llic-coated radiator is repainted 
flat paint, either white or col- 
the heat given off may be in- 
creased from 10 to 20 per cent. Flat 
nt colors, in the order of heat effici- 
ency, are: white, cream, pale green, 
le blue, red, brown and black, 


-— —-— —— —e=B oe — - 


Date Cookies 


Cookies are grand to have on hand 

at all times. Thus this recipe for date 
okies guaranteed to make the mouth 
ater: 

e Ingredients: One package pitted 

ites, three cups sifted flour, one and 

half cups brown sugar, one cup wa- 
er, one-half cup chopped nuts, one- 
half cup butter, two eggs, three tea- 
spoons baking powder, one teaspoon 
anilla and one teaspoon salt. 

e Directions: Cook dates in water 
low heat until thick paste is 
stirring occasionally, While 
his paste is cooling, cream together 
butter, sali, vanilla and sugar. Then 
dd the eggs, one at a time, and the 

its. Next add the flour with baking 

wwder alternately with the date 
ste. Finally, drop by teaspoonfuls 
greased baking sheets and bake in 

t oven for 12 to 15 minutes. 


Broiled Turkey 


\ny meat, fowl or fish, even turkey, 
iay be used for broiler meals. For 
your broiled turkey, select a young 


over 
formed, 





bird weighing about eight or 10 
nounds, dressed. Quarter turkey and 
brush cut sides with butter, salt and 


pepper. Place turkey on broiler pan 
on second shelf from the bottom of the 
ven and turn control to broiler posi- 
tion. Broil for 30 minutes, then turn 
pieces of turkey and brush skin sides 
with butter, salt and pepper, and broil 
() minutes more, Next turn turkey, 
kin sides down, turn off heat and 
ook on stored heat in oven for 30 
iinutes. By this time turkey should 
e ready to slice and serve with gravy. 


——— —_~<~ ———— 
’ . 
Week’s Hints 
q For a_ different waffle spread, 
prinkle with sugar and then with 


emon juice. 


@ The odor of cooking turnips can 
he greatly lessened by adding a tea- 
spoon of sugar to the cooking water. 











@ An old woolen blanket makes a 
soft padding for an ironing board. 


@ To launder a lace collar, baste it 
on a piece of white muslin and wash 
in lukewarm water with mild white 
soap, 


@ Grated orange rind gives added 
flavor to apple pie fillings. 
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g A little salt added to an egg, be- 
fore may my — the egg light@gnd 
easier to be: 


G Don’t keep honey in the refriger- 
ator. It keeps better in the pantry. 


q When making fruit cakes, put the 
cake into a hot oven or all the fruit 
will sink to the bottom. 

















OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. 


million families. 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; 


seil or exchange‘ 
a profitable business at home through the males? 


Do you Want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
minimum ten words. 


Each initial and group 


of figures, a8 well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





. AGENTS WANTED 
SELL BANKRUPT 


CLOTHING BARGAINS from 
home, store, auto. Shoes 15c—Men’'s Suits, Over- 
coats, 75c—Dresses 10c. Experience unnecessary. Free 


Wholesale Catalog. 
ferson, Chicago. 


Superior Jobbing, 1250 VR Jef- 


MAGIC CLOTHES ‘BRUSH. ‘Revolutionary “invention. 

“Erases”’ dirt like magic. Saves drycleaning. Sen- 
sational seller Samples sent on trial. Rush name. 
Kristee 133, Akron, Ohio. 


GENUINE FUR. ‘COATS $9. Beautiful Catalogue 
Free! HMJ FUR, 150-F West 28th, New York. 


AU THOR’ S SERVICE 


STORIES, “NOVELS REVISED, typewritten, and mar- 
keted. Welton Tenney, Winnsboro, Texas. 


BU SINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RAISE MUSHROOMS POR PROFIT! New methods 

and finest pure culture spawn mean increased 
profits. Write for free folio giving helpful marketin 
tips. Hughes Spawn, Box 5312, Dept. B, Denver, 
Colorado. 


RELIABLE MEN to operate movie circuits in 
theatreless communities. Earn $50.00 to $100.00 
weekly. Everything furnished. Southern Visual, 
Dept. 5, Box 2404, Memphis, Tennessee. 


CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 


GOOD NEWS—For Piles, Fistula or Colon Sufferers 

Mild treatment at McCleary’s- proved by 
former patients there from Coast to Coast. 
116-page illustrated book and patient references from 
your own section—sent Free. Write today—a card will 
do McCleary Clinic, 2382 Elms Bivd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


I 





oud _ CLOTHING — 

200 CLOTHING BARGAINS—Overcoats, fur 
suits, dresses Army shoes $1.18. Free 

Farmers’ Mail Order House, 
York 


coats, 
Catalog 
75-X Grand Street, New 





COINS WANTED 


SE NSATIONAL PRICES PAID—Catalogue 10c 
17 Middagh, Brooklyn, N. Y 


CROOKED LEGS 


$1.00 FOR INFORMATION how crooked legs are a 
menace to you outside of being unsightly. H. A. 
Hoy, Brownwood, Texas. 
DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH by mail. Low as $6.85. 90 Days’ Trial. 

We make false teeth by mail from your impressions. 
You have Satisfaction of Money-Back Guarantee. 
Send No Money. Write Today for Free Booklet and 
Material. Cleveland Dental Supply Co., Dept. 1-RO, 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


SAMPLE MAILED FREE Dr 

Plate Cleanser 
and sparkling. 
Los Angeles 


Sibert- 








Carmichael’s Dental 
Keeps mouth fresh, plates clean 
Write Russell Co., 920 S. Flower S8t., 





DOGS j 
HUNTING HOUNDS: Cheap. Literature free 
Kennels, B80, Herrick, Illinois 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
GOOD FARMS AVAIL ABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, 
literature and list of typical bargains. Specify state 
J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 
FEMALE HELP P WANTED — 
SELL NYLON HOSIERY With Famous Snag-Proofed 
silk hosiery. Sensational opportunity Write fully 
for sample Snag-Proofed stocking American Mills, 


Dixie 














Dept. 8-44, Indianapolis, Ind 
INSTRUCTION 
CLINICAL LABORATORY TECHNIC taught in your 
own home. Practice outfit supplied. Bulletin free 
Imperial Technical Institute, Box 494-C sik} t 
Indiana 


BE A SECRET OPERATOR, Write for free informa- 
tion Frank Mashak, 4127 Westminster, St Louis, 
Missouri 


al INVENTIONS WANTED 
CASH FOR INVENTIONS, patented, unpatented. Mr. 
Ball, U-9441 Pleasant, Chicago 
MAILING SERVICE 
CHRISTMS CARDS mailed from “Santa Claus,” In- 
diana. Free information. Bob Holtzman, Fulda, 
Indiana 
MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
WANTED—Manuseripts, poems, songs for publica- 


ticn, Fortuny’s Publishers, Inc., 87 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 














MEDICAL 
FATHERS—Why continue t suffer from uripary 
disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 


eplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 
1odern treatment for this serious disease. Sent ab- 
solutely Pree—a postcard request’Will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOU s ce 


QUIT USING ‘TOBACCO! Write for Pree Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed 100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmaca!] Co., 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORT UONITIES 


GET SQUAB CHECKS WEEKLY. Ask Rice, Box 503, 
Melrose, Mass., for surprising free book 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


SENSATIONAL OFFER. Biggest value Coin Book 

published. 1941 Edition. 36 pages illustrated with 
actual photographs. Certain cents worth $750.00; 
nickels $1000.00. Special price l0c American Coins, 
Box 3507-M, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS— Time counts. Don't delay. Protect 

your idea with a Patent. Secure 48 page Patent 
Guide—Free. Preliminary information furnished with- 
out obligation Write today. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, OL37 Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C 


INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


PREE ” SAMPL E PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS 

CARD. The artistic personal card which only you 
can give Send this ad, choice negative and 5c fx: 
handling costs. Artisto Studios, Box 119-41, Rockford, 


nl 


TRIAL OFPERS. SIX OR EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLLS 

Developed, Printed 20c; or Two Colored Enlarreec- 
ments and eight prints 25c. Twenty Reprints 25c. 
Skrudiand, 6444-AA Diversey, Chicago. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, natural finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints ic 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROLL DEVELOPED 3&8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 

tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Serv- 
ice. La Crosse. Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


& SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll!— 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Film Service, 

West Salem, Wisconsin. _ 

100 REPRINTS $1.00, 116 or smaller. 
den. Utah. 




















Rex Photo, Oxg- 


~~ SONG POEMS WANTED 


[USIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
WANTED—ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. 
thers. 14 Woods Building, Chicago Ss a 
SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 
ing plan. Allied Music Service, Box 507, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Richard Bro- 


POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Ancele Calif 





TOBACCO 

HIGHER QUALITY Smoking or Chewing, 4 pounds, 
guaranteed and Postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 

121. Hazel, Kentucky 
USED CLOTHING FOR SALE _ ‘ 
SILK DRESSES 10c. Men’s, Women’s, Children’s 
Shoes, Hats, Clothing Special discounts. Gifts. 
Free price list. Bargain Mail Order, 202a Henry 


Street. New York City 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY a aed 
ELGIN, WALTHAM WATCHES $3.50. Make big 
money. Free watch and jewelry catalog. Plymouth 


Jewelry Company, 163-D Canal St., N. Y. 





f 
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IN FULL-COLOR REPRODUCTIONS FOR ONLY 


IDEAL FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


To see many of these wonderful paintings in the 
full beauty of their original colors has never before 
been possible outside of museums and private col- 
lections. Reproductions of those that could have 
been bought cost anywhere from $2 to $50 apiece. 
Now by a special arrangement with the National 
Committee for Art Appreciation the publishers of 
PATHFINDER bring to you as many of them as you 
like for a fraction of the cost. 


12'4c APIECE 


FREE 


with each complete set 
of 48 pictures: 


12 LESSONS IN ART APPRE- 
CIATION, including biograp! 
cal sketches of all 48 artis 
represented, criticism of th¢ 
werk, and black and white 1 
productions of many other pi 
tures by each artist. 


A BEAUTIFUL PORTFOLIO, 
made especially for the press 
vation of the pictures in t! 
collection, and 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES, 
a brand new book by Hendri 
Willem Van Loon written es; 
cially for the National Cor 
mittee for Art Appreciati 
Ltd. This book cannot 
bought in book stores. It ca 
be secured only as part of t 
Art Appreciation Course spo! 
sored here jointly by PAT! 
FINDER and the National Con 
mittee for Art Appreciati 
Ltd. 


Measuring approximately 11 x 14 inches, they are 
lithographed in six color process on luxurious art 
paper. They may be ordered in single prints, un- 
mounted for 30 cents each; or the de luxe edition, 
mounted, for 50 cents each. The entire group may 
be bought for $6.00—12% cents apiece. Economy 
in handling and shipping unbroken sets make it 
possible for PATHFINDER readers to have the 
entire set at this record low price. 


HENDRICK WILLEM VAN LOON 


pro- 
92 


=o 


is honorary chairman of this art 
gram. Its national sponsors include 
university presidents, 21 museum offi- 
cials, and dozens of other educators and 
art authorities. 


Note the complete list of masterpieces now 
offered our readers at astoundingly low cost: 


x 


: 


Return the 
coupon with 
your selection 
; ee at once. 
‘ A Short Fiaters of Fointing 


: hy Haste’ Poth Fosm Pca 


These ofve 


i 


seo cceeeseee=: FILL IN THE COUPON NOW — MAIL 


AMERICAN PAINTING 
Homer 
Eakins 
Cassatt 
Benton 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
Da Vinci 

Titian 


Bahama Tornado 
Lady With a Setter 
Mother and Child 
Lassoing Horses 


Mona Lisa 
Duke of Ferrara 
Michelangelo Creation of Adam 
Raphael Madonna Tempi 
RENAISSANCE IN NORTHERN EUROPE 
Breughel Peasant Wedding 
Holbein Anne of Cleves 
Durer View of Trent 
Massays Banker and His Wife 


BAROQUE PAINTING 
EI! Greco 
Caravaggio 


View of Toledo 
The Lute Player 
Lorrain ws The Ford 
Velasquez Infanta Margarita in Red 


PAINTING IN THE NETHERLANDS 

Vermeer Young Woman With a Water Jug 
Hals The Bohemian Girl 
Rembrandt The Noble Slav 
Rubens Fox and Wolf Hunt 


ENGLISH PAINTING 

Turner Grand Canal, Venice 
Bonington Sea Coast 
Gainsborough....Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott 
Reynolds Colonel George Coussmaker 


rs are for a limited time only and are 


‘i 


FRENCH ROCOCO 
Boucher 
Greuze 


Mme. De Pompado 
Broken Ege 

Fragonard Girl With a Marmot 

Watteau Le Mezzetin 


CLASSICISM AND ROMANTICISM 
David Mlle. Charlotte du Val D’Ognes 
Delacroix Hamlet and Horati 
Corot A Wheelwright’s Yard at 
the Side of the Sein: 
Millet Autum 


REALISM AND IMPRESSIONISM 
Courbet After the Hunt 
Daumier Third Class Carria; 
Monet The Seine Near Argenteui! 
Degas Two Dancer 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM 
Renoir 
Cezanne 


By the Seasho 
The Blue Vas: 

Van Gogh The Draw Brid; 

Gauguin Tahitian Wome 


20TH CENTURY EUROPEAN 
Matisse 
Picasso 


Odalisg 
Motherhx« 
Derain The Blue Oak 
Franz Marc The Blue Hors 


20TH CENTURY AMERICAN 
Curry 

Wood 

Kent 


Corbino 


Line Stor 

Arbor Da 
Winter Scer 
Flood Det 
read 


adilable only to PATHFINDER 


IT TODAY «ae«e22w2080c8ceee2= 


! PATHFINDER’S BOOK SERVICE, Famous Paintings Department, 
I 2414 Douglas Street, Washington, D. C 


CI 


4 
FOR 


L 
$1 | 


Name 
Street 
City 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ 
accordance with the terms of your special offer. 


for which please send me the pictures I have indicated below i 


(Fill in titles in space provided. If more than four pictures are desired, attach this 
coupon to your list, or check pictures desired on the list in the adjoining column.) 


30c 


(REGULAR EDITION ) 


r 


7 


Lansnd 


5 
(DE LUXE EDITION 
Entire set of 48 reproductions including | 

sons in art appreciation, free de luxe portfolio 


and How to Look at Pictures by Hendrik Willen 


Van Loon 


Please send my order postpaid to the address below 


$6.00 





